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PEEPACE. 



Dear Eead^r, — The Author is one of the few, 
perhaps very few, who greatly deplore the innova- 
tion that has obtained of late, whereby certain 
opinions of soientific but fallible men have, by 
almost general consent, the same importance ac- 
credited to them as to the Holy Scriptures ; they 
having been permitted to take the place of equal 
authority with the inspired word. They are even 
esteemed to be of greater importance, for the simple 
and obviously plain meaning of some passages 
that were obnoxious to the scientific nptions, has 
been nullified. 

It is the object of the following pages to show 
that the garbled interpretation referred to is quite 
inadmissible with those who hold the Scriptures to 
be inspired. 

The Author must adopt the motto, " Mega biblion, 
iftega kakon,'' because a small book will permit of a 
price within the reach of all; and also, scienfific 
details may be omitted, they being better taught 
elsewhere. Brevity may betray the Author into 
many defects, and at times obscurity, but he hopes 
rather to accomplish plainness than to study orna- 
ment. 



IV PREFACE. 

All are not able to weigh the scientific considera- 
tions involved in the discussion, bnt each and all are 
able and^ competeQt to esamine and judge for them- 
selves concerning the scriptural views maintained, 
and it will be found that the Biblical element pre- 
dominates. The Author supposes the Bible to be 
admitted as proved ; but ! — but I dear reader I one 
word respecting yourself I What is the Bible to 
you ? Is it your chart ? Do you acquiesce in its 
teaching? Does it rule your thoughts and affec- 
tions ? Do you obey its injunctions, and revere its 
authority? Do you trust its promises? Do you 
believe it to be a revelation from- God? If not, 
dear reader I dose the book ; read not a single page. 
Seek first sound and solid convictions from the 
proper sources, and then resume your acquaintance 
with the thoughts of 

THE AUTHOR. 

LosTDOM, Aprilf 1860. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

** Thy word is a lamp nnto aj fee<^ aad a light unto my path.^— 

Pa. cxix. 105. 

It can scarcely have escaped observation, judging 
from the effects produced, that the same scenery, 
when viewed by different individuals, would appear 
to have been presented to their observation from 
very different aspects ; the landscape is one ; it may 
be fields, or woods ; they each see the same — the 
same spire in the distance — the same dim outline of 
the hills beyond. Yet 1 how varied, how remark- 
ably varied I may be the impressions manifested by 
different individuals; and could we command an 
analysis of the current thoughts of each mind, we 
should probably find that each had noticed some 
certain feature or group of features in the scene be- 
fore them that the others had passed over, quite un>- 
observed ; and moreover, we should perhaps find this 
to be the case in diverse degree, some scarcely 
recognising any unusual acuteness of perception, 
whilst others might find their attention so strikingly 
attracted by llie specialties they noticed, as to have 
their thoughts entirely absorbed thereby. 

If we imagine a party of travellers to be journey- 
ing through a country, known more or less to each 
of them, we can easily comprehend how the thoughts 
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suggested by surrounding objects might in every 
case be subordinated to the respective familiarity of 
each with the scene, and thoughts so originated 
might moreover, upon the principle of association of 
ideas, be connected with the recollection of past 
events ; but if, on the other hand, their travelling 
should be through a strange country, an unknown 
locality, the mind of each would be free to take up 
any train of thought that might be originated by the 
novelty of the scene, and yet, nevertheless, the ideas 
suggested and the sequence of thought might, and 
in great probability would, be very varied, being in 
each case regulated by the particular mould of mind 
and the metaphysicsd peculiarities of each indi- 
viduaL 

If, then, we were to venture the affirmation that 
geology* — I.e. a knowledge of the structure of our 
earth — ^is a science, the foundation of which was 
very early laid, we should at least be able to pro- 
duce a very strong presumption in favour thereof, 
insomuch as that some of the more obvious pheno* 
mena of physical geography afford geological data so 
remarkable that they could not have escaped par- 
ticular observation. We moreover know that amongst 
the arts earliest cultivated, husbandry fonnd a place ; 
in fact, we have good historical testimony that it 
preceded all others ; and there exists such a diversity 
m the texture and mineral composition of soils from 
different localities, that it could scarcely have failed 
to supply other geological data, as the varieties are 
so markedly distinct that they must have been 
noticed by the most cursory observers; also the 
more important difference, the notable degrees of 
fertility that is ascertained by a comparison of 

* Geognosy would be a better word than geology in the sense 
here intendea. 
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different districts, may have suggested and ^ven 
rise to genuine (though perhaps only partial) geo- 
logical exploration ; and moreoverj the practice of 
sinking wells, a practice nearly coeval with the ex- 
istence of our race, could not have been without its 
lessons in geology. 

But although the natal day of geological science 
may be referable almost to the dawn of time, we 
are mindful that its development must have been 
extremely slow, and that partly because generalisa- 
tion from particulars could not be attempted until 
after the accumulation of numerous observations,* 
and partly because its nurture depended much upon 
the fostering care of sister sciences — sciences that 
perhaps were not even thought of for ages — it is by 
the aid of the rapid growth in recent times of 
mineralogy, chemistry, botany, physiology, compa- 
rative anatomy, and not omitting optics, that geology 
has so suddenly attained to the gigantic dimensions 
of its present stature, and the difficulty of its acquire* 
ment as a science is referable to its intimate con- 
nexion with such other sciences, a competent know- 
ledge of each being requisite for a geological tyro. 

That geology should be a very interesting science, 
and particularly so to the archasologist, may occa- 
tdon little or no surprise ; but it is also a subject of 
deep and thrilling interest to the religionist. It is 
the battle-ground whereon theologians and infidels 
have joined combat once and again. With geology 
divines have assailed atheism, and with geology 
atheists have also assailed divinity, and sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other has been worsted. 
We ALMOST think the theologians have mistaken 

* The author sabmits the doubt, whether oompntJdyelj'-^ 
% e. consideriog the magnUude of tbe sabject—tnere is not, 
eyea in otir own day a faucitt of particolara for souhd 

GENEBALIBATIOKi 
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their weapons, and could almost wish the contest 
had never commenced. **The weapons of this 
warfare are not carnal (material and palpable) but 
spiritual." 

It is not very many years since that theologiauEr, 
finding, as they then thought, certain physical proofs 
of the Mosaic Scriptures, availed themselves thereof 
to assail atheism, appealing to the structure of the 
earth's surface, with its animal remains, as being" 
corroborative evidence of the Scripture account of 
the Noachian deluge. But on the other hand, 
atheists were as ready to use the same physical ap- 
pearances for the purpose of attacking divinity, and 
discrediting the Scriptures, as theologians had been 
to use them with the contrary intention, and they 
(the atheists) in one respect with greater success, 
for some of their hypotheses have obtained the ac- 
quiescence, with very few exceptions, of all the 
learned and scientific theologians of the present day ; 
and that notwithstanding their being contrary to the 
commonly received interpretation of Holy Writ, for 
the microscope having been applied to the rocks, and 
many of them being found to consist almost entirely 
of the remains — countless millions of skeletons — of 
minute creatures, atheists have inferred, and from 
that and oth^r facts, propounded the antibiblical 
hypothesis, that our world has been in existence 
millions of years. We know not how long, nor do 
they themselves know how old to allege it to be. If 
it should be bonceded that it was a mistake for 
divines to turn aside in order to attack atheism with 
physical arguments, — we may not venture any 
opinion either way respecting so difficult a subject, — 
but if it should be conceded, it might perhaps help 
us to a solution of the mystery, the remarkable and 
almost unprecedented circumstance, that the athe- 
istical antibiblical dogma of the earth's supposed 
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great antiquity has so readily obtained with theo- 
logians of every school. If it should be admitted 
that theologians have been worsted by the infideFs 
physical science arguments, when ** away from the 
fold," when off their guard, it may also afford us a 
clue to a more serious defeat they have sustained at 
the hands of atheists ; they have yielded ground in 
divine things,* they have endeavoured to make the 
WORD OF God dovetail with this infidel notion, and 
to that end they have distorted and twisted the in- 
terpretation of Scripture to such an extent as to be 
a perversion — and we hold it, an unwarrantable per- 
version — of the plain meaning of Scripture. 

We have no contention with the infidel's theories 
respecting the earth ; with such an one we should 
avoid all argument ; we pity all such as misguided 
and mistaken respecting more important matters 
than the epoch of the creation, and if their hypotheses 
had been restricted to their own fraternity, very 
probably we should have never heard of them, or at 
least taken any umbrage thereat ; nor have we any 
desire to restrict the theologian from entertaining 
somewh&t any physical arguments there might be in 
favour of our globe being very much older than is 
indicated by the Mosaic cosmogony, because the 
reasoning might appear so cogent and the facts so 
palpable as to necessitate the admission that there 
was an apparent contradiction between nature and 
revelation f' our reading of the one being that it was 
some six thousand, years old, our reading of the 

* The author intends nothing harsh or invidious ; his limits 

?reyent his phrasing many parts as he would otherwise wish*. 
\q author would not treat the opinion of any person with dis- 
respect ; he could name several who hold the opinions which 
he repudiates, hut whose piety all would do well to emulate^ 
but opinions respecting Gt)d's word should, if expressed, be 
unequivocal ; if, perohance uncourteously, he would much 
lament it. 
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other appearing to testify of an incomptehe&sible 
antiquity.' So far from any 8uch admission de- 
rogating from the homage we should pay to inspired 
writ, we rather think diat we ought to expect to 
find such inexplicables, such an apparent want of 
congruity, at times between science and revelation. 
We find in science numerous illustrations of sucti 
difficulties, at times phenomena almost incompatible 
with each other. We find in Scripture some doc- 
trines that we can scarcely reconcile with others ; we 
do not suppose them to be irreconcilable, although 
we do not know how to reconcile them, doubtless 
because the connecting link is out of our sight ; it 
may perhaps be revealed to us in a future state,* 
and then all will be harmony. We find at times' a 
difficulty to reconcile providence with revelation. 
We should then, all the more expect to find such 
anomalies upon the comparison of science with reve* 
lation, and particularly so when we remember how 
imperfect our means are for correctly deciphering 
the hieroglyphics of nature ; and therefore, we ought 
patiently to await the harmonising of any contra- 
rieties that may appear to exist, either by further 
discoveries, or if we can we may take Scripture 
*' as a LAMP to our feet " in our search for the recon- 
ciling medium, and we may endeavour to explain 
the physical phenomena in accordance with the 

* Musicians well know that some of the most pleasing 
passages in harmony are produced by discords. This may 
appear to be somewhat paradoxical; but a piece of music 
would be very tame if it consisted of a succession of concords 
only, whereas by the skilful introduction of discords with 
proper treatment ("prepared and resolved "), the composer 
produces the finest effects. And so it may perhaps be that ia 
a future state some of ike transcendent d^ights of blessed- 
ness may be connected with our resolying into harmony por- 
tions of Scripture that now appear to us to be totally irrecoor 
cilable. 
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written word of Qod; but to take the opposite 
course, that of endeavouring to conform Holy Writ 
to scientific inferences, giving the opinions of fallible 
man the precedence of infallible Scbiftube, we 
maintain to be verv wrong ; and that it is which we 
conceive to be the fundamental error of Geo* 
THEOLOGY, which word (compounded of the first 
portion of the word "geology" with the word 
'Uheology") we use to designate those systems of 
theology so controlled by geological hypothesis as thi^ 
the words of Scripture may be aceommodcUed to the 
atheistical dogma, that of the earth's great antiquity; 
That shells and other fossils are found abundantly 
distributed throughout the rocks, is indisputable, 
and doubtless they are evidences of past existences; 
for we cannot give in our adherence to the opinion 
of those, if any, who suppose that when God created 
the rocks he made them in the same state as we now 
find them, with the fossils embedded therein. Such 
an opinion savours so much of an involved equivoca* 
tion as to be incompatible with the divine perfection* 
Bui although the fossiliferous condition of the rocks 
is referable to the operation of second causes and in* 
termediate agencies, we must not forget that each 
deposit has taken place, and every phenomenon has 
been regulated, by the controlling power of God, 
and that the appearances they now present to our 
observation are as much in accordance with his will 
as would have been the case if all had been produced 
by one almighty fiat We think, then, that what 
God has, so to speak, inscribed in the volume of 
nature we have his permission to read, and that none 
will deny the geologist or the scripturist the right to 
read therein, and more particularly so as d priori^ 
considering the ascertained operation of physical 
agencies, we should have been inclined to expect 
that every trace of vegetable and animal organisms 
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would be completely obliterated from any gediment 
with which they may have been aggregated ; and 
therefore what God has preserved (perhaps miraca- 
lously so) to our time, we may be justified in the 
examination and endeavours at interpretation. 

Although we think that beyond contention there 
is a legitimate use to be made of G-od's works as 
they appear in nature, and that within certain limits^ 
the two books of the ever blessed Author of all 
things — that of nature and that of grace-^may be 
used partially to illustrate each other, we must be 
very careful not to exceed such limits, as an infrac- 
tion of those bounds, from even an excess of zeal, 
becomes a presumptuous sin ( Vide Uzzah, 2 Samuel 
vi. 6 — 7). It is obligatory upon us to remember 
that the announcements of Scripture are subse- 
quent to the arrangements of nature, and one 
important consideration deducible therefrom is 
that REVELATION is SUPPLEMENTARY to crcation, 
giving us information and instruction that it was 
desirable and necessary we should have, and which 
we could NEVER have obtained from "nature;" 
and moreover it purports to be perfectly plain in 
its teaching, and, excepting some prophetical and 
doctrinal portions, is so plain that mere children 
can understand it;, and therefore to suppose that 
God, knowing the exact structure of our earth, 
making communications to' us that purport to be 
accounts of the creation, using the plainest language, 
and the several accounts having a remarkable corre- 
spondence, — to suppose that God should select from 
his infinite resources of phraseology such words as 
should universally mislead readers from their correct 
meaning, until, by the development of geological 
science, the true interpretation should be ascer* 
tained, is such an inversion of the true relation that 
exists between revelation and nature as scarcely to 
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be credible, and perhaps not to be excused on the 
grounds of an excess of zeal, for if God was 
offended with Uzzah (2 Samuel vii.) for giving 
support to the ark with his unconsecrated hands, 
forgetting that Gk>d could and would preserve his 
ark from the stumbling of the oxen as much as he 
had preserved it from the Philistines, it must be 
exceedingly offensive to God, and a pollution of his 
word, to presumptuously attempt an amended inter^ 
pretcUion^ based upon atheistical conclusions re- 
specting the earth's great antiquity. It may be 
that the verity of the Scriptures was assailed, and 
that theologians were very bard pressed; but it 
would have been better that God's word at such a 
juncture should have been left in his own keeping, 
he having preserved it hitherto, and will continue 
to do so, against all attacks of infidels; and we 
would urgently exhort all geo-theologists to return 
to the motto of this chapter, and adopt as a theo- 
logical principle that his word shall be a lamp to 
their feet,- and a light to their path, in the explora- 
tion of obscurities in physical science, 
: It is convenient to arrange geologists of the pre- 
sent day into four classes ; it is not important, but 
may assist the understanding of differences of 
opinion that at times make their appearance. The 
first we would denominate the atheistical class, being 
those who profess to disbelieve in any supreme being, 
andTto believe that everything happens by chance. 
A second class is the materialists, who believe that 
matter is eternal and imcreate. A third class is that 
of the deists, who believe in the existence of a God, 
but refuse all credence in revelation ; he supposes— 
some way that we cannot comprehend — that the 
Creator, having created the universe, and impressed 
upon it certain conditions and laws, has retired from 
the superintendence of hi& work, leaving those laws 
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to work oat their several results in nature, provi- 
dence, and retribution. The fourth class is that of 
geo<theologist8, who receive Scripture as of divine 
origin and inspiration, and endeavour to conform its 
meaning to the conclusions of the three preceding 
classes. With those wl^o ignore Scripture we have 
little or nothing to do ; but with the latter class, 
the geo-theologists, they who profess to believe in 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and to receive the 
Bible as being incontestably the word of Gk)d, and 
who also, supposing that our world was of very 
great age at the epoch of Adam's creation, en* 
deavour to explain the words used by Moses so as 
not to contradict the latter hypothesis ; with these 
we contend, primarily and chiefly (chap, iv.), that 
the language of Scripture conclusively precludes 
the possibility of any such supposed '^antiquity," 
that there is a ^^ palpable contradiction " between 
that iNFEBENCE of geologists and the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, so that either the one or the other must 
be yielded up ; but subordinately we also show 
(chap, v.), if the words of Scripture had not been 
authoritatively positive and distinct, how refutable 
the imagined proofis of *' antiquity '' are. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



GEOLOGY. 



** The earth is the Lord% and the ruLKssa thereof."— Psa. zxiy. 1. 

It must not be suppoBed that the science of Geology 
oould be condensed into the space of a single chapter ; 
or that it is any part of our intentions to attempt to 
teach that science; there are so many excellent 
treatises especially devoted to teaching the complex 
details of that science, that here it would be a work 
of supererogation. 

The object we contemplate is merely to give some 
general information, and that very compendiously, 
omitting everything of a nunvim character, only 
endeavouring, for the benefit of the uninitiated^ 
comprehensively to indicate what the science means, 
and what the study of it includes. 

If a definition of the word Philosophy were re^ 
quired of us, so as to give a meaning according 
with its modem acceptation, we should define it to 
be, the study of the relations that exist between 
causes and effects : effects are manifest everywhere; 
our cognizance of effects is boundless, but causes 
are for the most part very obscure ; some few causes 
may be ascertainable by the aid of our senses, oK 
other ordinary means of perception ; but innumer- 
able are those effects the causes of which cannot be 
so ascertained. And at this point the difficulty is 
overcome by the aid of inferential reasoning, wMob 
obviates the defects of our limited powers of observa- 
tion. Inferences, howeverj may vary in excellence 
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from being mere doubtful speculations, to being 
almost consequentially positive proofs. Our recep- 
tion of the evidence in support of any fact, if upon 
testimony, depends upon our estimation of the 
veracity of the relator, and the absence of any 
defective observation. Any fact, when established 
upon good and sufficient evidence, may be considered 
to have a certain authority, but no inference respect- 
ing what may be the cause of such fact is entitled to 
any authority whatever. Such inference may ap- 
pear to be quite conclusive, and may have very 
great weight, and perhaps should be received with 
respect, but certainly all inferences or opinions should 
be received with the reservation that it is possible 
for them to be wrong. In science, inferences have 
been frequently exploded, but facts stand unchanged. 
It is therefore extremely important to discern be- 
tween facts and inferences, as they at times are so 
blended in scientific works, as to require the utmost 
caution to avoid mistaking a mere opinion for a well- 
asoertained fact, and as in no science this heedfulness 
is more necessary than in geology, we shall divide 
the present chapter into two sections, in the first to 
epitomise the facts of geology, and in the second 

the INFERENCES. 

SECTION I. 
FACTS OF OEOLOOT EPITOUISED. 

It appears to be the opinion of many persons, who 
are not only uninformed on the subject, but who 
have never given it any consideration, ftiat whatever 
may happen to be the character of the earth's crust, 
in respect of its mineral composition, below the imme- 
diate surface soil, the same extended indefinitely 
downwards in a perpendicular direction. Such 
opinion is, however, opposed to incontrovertible 
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facts, because it has been the province of geology to 
teach us, that in proceeding downwards into the 
earth, we generally meet with a succession of differ- 
ently-constituted rocks ; for be it observed that in 
geological phraseology all diversities in the form and 
consistency of minerals, whether hard and coherent 
as granite, or soft and plastic as clay, or friable as 
sand, are called rocks. Let us, for an illustration, 
imagine that we have been digging a very deep 
well, and having removed the mere surface soil, we 
came to clay, and having passed through which, we 
came to chalk, and then sandstone, and after that 
coal, and by continuing the digging we passed 
throagh several other rocks, and finally descended 
so low as to find granite. Our readers must not be 
misled into the supposition that this is any illustra- 
tion of '^ well-sinlong," as it is not introduced here 
with any such intention, but to give a concise idea 
of the succession of different formations as are 
generaUy met with in penetrating within the surface. 
These several diversities of composition, which are 
found overlaying each other in a somewhat regular 
order, are in geological phraseology called strata, 
as they appear to have been deposited (from water; 
one over the other in layers. Their varieties are 
very numerous, and of considerable thicknesses, in 
SOME places of almost incredible thickness. The 
whole assemblage of rocks and strata constitute 
what in geology is called the crust of the earth, 
the strata being arranged into groups (for the con- 
venience of classification) called systems, and forma- 
tions, each of which is a collection of numerous sub- 
ordinate parts. We could here give a very long 
enumeration of the various groups and their respec- 
tive strata, but as we think it very desirable to 
reduce the number of terms to those more promi- 
nently characterised, in order that they may the 

B 
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more easily be retained in the memor]', we sab- 
join a list, which we apprehend to be suEBciently 
Bimple : — 

SuMicB Soiii — Vbhi Vakied. 
Obavel Geocp. 

Sand do, 

CJ.4Y do. 

CtULK do. 

HOESTONE do. 

Sandstone (new bed) ia. 
Coal do. 

Sandotome (old bed) do. 

SlATB do. 

Mica Suist do. 

Gheis do. 

Gbamite da. 

It must be well impressed in the memory that 
each of the above groups include several particulars, 
and that the name of the group onlt/ indicates the 
prevailing composition ; if, for instance, we were to 
examine the coal group, wc should find that it con- 
sisted of alternating bands or seams (ae they are 
called) of coal and shale. These alternating seams 
of coal and shale vary in namber and in thickness 
in some places as many as forty have been counted. 
We moreover should expect to find associated with 
the coal, and between it and the old red sandstone, 
two other strata, viz., the millBtone grit and the 
mountain limestone. 

We have used the phrase "expect to find," be- 
cause it is very important to know that any member 
of theMtiesof strata [except granite) maybe ab- 
sent, premising, however, that hitherto one remark- 
able unilbvmity has been found to exist ; the above 
OKDER is never INVERTED. If we find chalk and 
■.Oil), tlie I'.ial is always undermost; if coal and slate, 
till' latter is invariably the lower of the two; and 
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consequently, if we find coal at the sarface, geology 
teaches that it would be useless to search for chalk 
below; and again, if we found granite at the 
surface, it would be in vain to seek for any other of 
the strata, for granite is at the bottom of the series, 
and therefore gjranite is generally considered* to be 
the foundation upon which all the other strata rest. 
Geological science, then, in some degree enables us 
to predicate what strata are absent, but it does not 
afford us any certainty respecting the strata that will 
be found by exploring below any particular spot ; it 
yields us probabilities of what the substratum may 
be — what we may expect to find — but not certain- 
ties ; for instance, at Highgate, an Artesian well 
was bored, and it was found that the " chalk " rested 
upon the ** red sandstone ;" the whole of the " roe- 
stone group " was absent. Again, in the case of 
another that was bored at Harwich, it was discovered 
that, part of the * * chalk group, ' ' all the * * new red sand- 
stone," and all the *' coal groups," were absent ; and 
the same results were obtained at Calais. It is very 
important to understand this; because it was sup- 
posed till recently, by geologists, that all the groups 
(downwards) between any particular group and the 
granite, were invariably present ; that no member 
of the intervening series would be absent ; and it is 
one of the inferences or assumptions of geologists 
that an increased acquaintance with the earth's crust 
has compelled them to abandon, and this is the more 
remarkable, as it played such a notable part in 
originating the " great antiquity " hypothesis, as, to 
tbat physical mistake may chiefly be attributed the 
parentage of that atheistical dogma. 
. Most persons know what the word " petrifaction " 
means ; they understand it to mean an animal or a 
vegetable that is petrified, i,e, (as they suppose) 
turned into stone. With such relics geology has 
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very mucli to do, for they are found in the strata in 
great variety, and in immense numbers, bat geo- 
logists call them fossils (and by the way, geology- 
appears to be the most nnfortunate of sciences for 
getting into the society of hard or unnsual words), 
those of animals being called '* fossil fauna" and 
those of vegetables *' fossil flora/' The term 
" fossil " is, moreover, very preferable to petrifaction 
for several reasons, and particularly that there are 
numerous fossils (coal, for instance) which are not 
petrifactions. The portion of geology that treats of 
fossils forms a distinct branch of science, and is 
called paleontology (another hard word), which 
means a discourse respecting ancient organisms 
(life). The industry of geologists has been very 
great, and their researches have not only been re- 
warded by the discovery of fossils numerous in. 
variety and innumerable in quantity, but also by the 
exhumation of the remains of extinct species, strange 
in form, gigantic in proportions. The fossils in the 
upper strata appear to be similar to existing species, 
but in descencUng from group to group that identity 
(in some places gradually, and in others abruptly) 
disappears, and towards the lower groups extinct 
species prevail, i.e. species of animals and vegetables 
which are not known to exist at the present time, are 
found in abundance. We here repeat the groups of 
strata, and append a summary of their fossiliferous 
characteristics : — 



GBOUP. CONTKNTS. 

Gbatbl Elephants' teeth and bones — Cami- 

Yorous animals. 

Saito Shells principally. 

Clay (London) Quadrupeds, reptiles, plants, fruits, &c 

Chalk Sea plants, sponges, corals, shells, fish, 

and some reptiles. 
BoEOTONS Fish, reptiles, few plants. 
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GROUP. COKTENTS. 

Sandstone (new red) SimilaE. 

Goal Land tegetation, flsh, some river shells. 

Sandstone (old red) Shells abundant, fish. 

Slate Lowest discovered fossils, shells. 

MicaShist \ 

Gneis > None. 

Granite ,..., ) 

As a general result, it is fonnd that fossils are 
most abundant in the upper groups; they occur less 
frequently in the lower, becoming very rare and 
scanty, and of few species in the slate group ; they 
appear to have been deposited under Water, and in 
general are in a state of tolerably good preservation. 
The very great majority of fossils is aquatic, animkk 
adapted to live in water, some in fresh water, others 
in salt water ; hitherto, no fossils of air-breathing 
animals have been discovered in any of the strata up 
to the coal. 

There are also what may be called the mechanical 
facts of geology. At the present day some parts of 
the earth are gradually rising, attributable to vol- 
canic agency ; in other places a corresponding sink- 
ing has-been ascertained to be taking place, pro- 
bably in consequence of the like subterraneous 
cailses. It is a matter of experience that occasionally 
a whole district of more or less extent has been sud- 
denly engulphed within the yawning chasm of an 
earthquake, or submerged beneath the ocean, or the 
accompaniment of such a terrific phenomenon may 
have been the elevation of some portion of an ocean 
bed so as to become dry land. There are also less 
obvious, but not less certain, changes taking place ; 
rain, streams, and torrents abrade the elevated por- 
tions of our earth ; rivers t^ing down into lakes and 
seas the detritus which accumulates where circum- 
stances permit of its being deposited, producing dry 
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land vhere water was, previously. The sea, by tlie 
tides and its currents, is continually wearing away 
the shore in some parts, and in other parts throwing^ 
up land ; and although almost imperceptible, the 
relative positions of land and water are undergoing 
a continual change ; nor is the wind without it» 
share of influence in altering, the face of our earth. 
These changes are ** facts,*' and we think the geolo- 
gist may fairly assume them to be types of other 
similar facts, i.e. changes that have more or lesa 
been taking place in all ages, and which may be 
referrible to causes that also are at present in opera- 
tion. But in what particular degree, as whether 
slowly or rapidly, or with how much intensity any 
cause may have operated in the production of an 
effect, or to which particular cause, out of several 
that might have produced some particular effect, it 
is to be ascribed, is quite a matter of opinion — ^it 
is merely an inference. 

SECTION II. 
THE INFEBENCES OF GEOL00I8TS. 

There are considerable differences of opinion 
among geologists, but they are all tolerably agreed in 
the opinion that our world is very much more than 
GOOO years old. We shall therefore, chiefly advert 
to their inferences that have some connexion with 
that hypothesis.* It is a geological inference, ("in- 
ference," is however much too good a name for, as 
we think, so extravagant a conception) or supposition, 
that when our earth was created, it was spoken into 
existence in a gaseous state ; that our earth remained 
in that state for ages and ages, gradually cooling 

* By the word " hypothesis," we mean an opinion based 
itpon a fact; the fact is nndispnted, but the hypothesis is un- 
certain ; it may be troe, or it may be erroneous. 
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down by the radiation of its excess of heat; and 
that after the lapse of an incakulable period, the 
gases condensed into vapours, and progressively the 
vapours condensed into fluids — not water, but the 
whole mass of our earth was fluid, like molten glass; 
they suppose, that by the process of radiation, the 
•surface of the molten mass gradually cooled, so as 
to form an external crnst, which crust of the earth 
IS supposed to extend only a few miles beneath our 
feet, and that at the present time, the internal por- 
tion of our globe is in a molten state.* After a 
crust of solid material had been formed, such geolo- 
gists suppose, that the vapours still further cooled, 
80 that water might condense and become the prime* 
val seas, and that then the Creator resumed his 
work, the earth having cooled down sufliciently to 
permit the introduction of animal and vegetable ex- 
istences. We are not aware that any geo-theologist 
advocates this gaseous hypothesis. We hope that 

* We do not deny the eTidence that existc in fayour of a 
central heat, which goes to show that at much less than fifty 
miles, granite would be molten. If that was proved, it would 
scarcely furnish a single datum for the gaseous hypothesis, 
because it may have been created with a molten interior, and 
for other reasons we cannot delay to particularise. We are 
willing to admit that the presumptions in fayour of an in- 
ternal heat are entitled to yery great weight, and particularly 
that deducible &om the specific gravity of our earth, which is 
about 5^ times that of water ; whereas, as fkr as our acquaint- 
ance with the crust of the earth enables us to form any 
opinion, the great bulk appears to be made up of various 
combinations of flint TSi, 0.) day (AL l.,Os.), lime and chalk 
(Ca 0), mi^esia (Mg O), iron (Fe s, Oa. ), alkalies, &c. ; 
each of ^niii(£ are of much less gravity ; even of the heaviest 
rocks (silex m. gr, 2.6, and granite 2.57) it would require 
double the bulk to make up the weight of our earth ; there- 
fore the central mass is either composed of unknown mate- 
rials — a very doubtful speculation — or the mass must be fluid 
to permit of compression. We, however, must not be mis- 
imderstood to pledge our opinion either way. 
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none do, becaose it involves the impionB idea tiiat 
God should create the earth hotter than necessary 
for the purpose he intended it to be applied to. 
We believe that most geo-theologists take up hypo- 
thetical geology at tins point,— our earth's crust 
entirely surrounded with water* 

Geologists suppose the first strata deposited, to 
have been that of the gneis and the mica shist, 
which they call azoic rocks, (t.€. without life,) sup- 
posing that as no fossils have hitherto been found 
therein, they were deposited before life existed on 
our globe ; they suppose that the primeval seas cov- 
ered the whole earth for ages, sufficiently long by 
their attrition to wear away the granite and deposit 
th^ detritus to the thickness of some thousand feet, 
which deposit they suppose has been subsequently 
altered by the internal heat of the earth ; they how- 
ever oSer no explanation how the sea could, at one 
and the same time, be wearing away its granite 
bottom, and depositing thereon the detritus to the 
thickness of hundreds or thousands of feet. 

Some geologists suppose that the first forms of life 
were introduced when our earth was too hot for other 
than ganoid fishes, and such as could resist the in- 
fluence of a high temperature. They all however 
appear to agree that the first creations were aquatic 
animals and plants, and that the earth was not then 
in a condition suitable for the existence of present 
species. They generally suppose that the earliest 
forms of life were the (so-called) inferior orders of 
vegetables and animals, that our earth, with its few 
aquatic inhabitants remained another very long pe- 
riod, the sea extending over nearly the whole earth, 
wearing away and depositing more detritus, entomb- 
ing therein specimens of its Fauna and Flora, and ac- 
cumulating th& slate strata to the thickness of ten to 
twenty thousand feet according to some computations. 
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Geologists suppose that after the deposit of the slate 
rocks, some mechanical changes (perhaps volcanic) 
took place in the earth's crust, so that the relative 
proportions of land and water were altered, so that 
there shoald be a larger portion of the surface dry land. 
The " old red sandstone'' groups being then deposi* 
ted during a supposed period of vast extent, during 
which period, new forms of life were introduced, and 
80 on in succession ; they suppose that each strata 
was deposited, the state of our earth progressing in 
fitness to become the habitation of man ; the deposit 
of each group requiring an incalculable period, being 
preceded by, and at times accompanied with, various 
alternations of level and other mechanical disturb- 
ances ; the deposit of each group of strata, being 
the epoch of the introdaction of new species of ani- 
mals and vegetables ; and the partial or total extinc- 
tion of previous ones. The geological history of our 
world being a series of successive revolutions, crea- 
tions, and obliterations, the evidences of whidi they 
suppose they read in the strata 
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CHAPTER III. 

GEO-THEOLOaV ; OR, THE ACCOMODATION SYSTEMS. 

" And among the sons of the priests there were found, that had taken 
strange -nrives.'* Ezra x. 18. 
** And their children spake half in the speech of Ashdod.* 

— Kehemiah xiU. 84. 

We have seen that the most prominent inference of 
geology is, that our earth is of very great antiqnity, 
and that when Adam was introduced upon it, it had 
been in existence incalculable ages, during which 
numerous changes had taken place in the structure 
of its crust. This very great "antiquity," geo-theo- 
logists affirm to be proved by the physical argu- 
ments deducible from geology ; and also, that scrip- 
ture saith nothing to the contrary. We, however, 
negative the geological hypothesis, and affirm, and 
shall presently shew, (next chapter) that scripture 
unequivocally contradicts it. 

This chapter is divisible somewhat naturally into 
three sections. 

•First, "What saith the scripture?" the only 
credible account of the subject extant. 

Secondly, upon what principles do geo-theologists 
attempt to reconcile the difference. 

Thirdly, to take some notice of the different sys- 
tems for accommodating the discrepancies. 

Section I. — ^The Scripture account of the creation. 

The first five books of Scripture are generally called 
the Pentateuch, and by common consent, with the 
soundest reasons, are ascribed to Moses, who wrote 
nearly 2,500 years after the creation of Adam, and 
bUf writings contain the pnlj^ authentic history of 
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the interval ; a very large portion of those books 
being devoted to the history of his own times. It 
would be difBcult — we think impossible — to persuade 
any person well acquainted with the contents of 
those books, that Moses and the children of Israeli 
were (previously to the direct revelations to Moses 
recorded in those books,) entirely destitute of infor- 
mation respecting the origin of our race, and of in- 
termediate history. We think it may fairly be 
assumed that they had some traditionary acquain- 
tance with those subjects, and we suppose that from 
a combination of circumstances, which may never 
happen again,* their traditions may have been much 
more reliable than we can appreciate. Tet, never- 
theless, the whole of Moses' writings are as much 
inspired and to be considered and received as fully 
such, the same as we should receive them if we 
believed them to be wholly communications direct 
from God. We believe, that whatever Moses has 
recorded, which might be referred to his traditional 
knowledge ; it is of equal authority with other portions 
of his record, and of higher authority than ordinary 
traditions, that such portions as copamunicate to us his 
own history and that of the Hebrew people, is of higher 
authority than the most truthful, uninspired autobio- 
graphy. And therefore, whether we refer his account 
of tiie creation to traditionary information, or to com- 
munications direct from the Deity, we must yield it 
equal homage — every whit is infallible inspiration. 

We are altogether ignorant of the degree of in- 
formation respecting the cosmogony that may have 
been possessed by l£e Patriarchs ; and for anything 
we know to the contrary, each, frt)m Seth to Moses, 

*The remarkable long^yity of the patriarchs ; errors correc- 
ted or prevented from time to time by speciid reyelatioD| (to 
l^oah, to Abmbam ^, ;} the exolpsiv^ness oi Hebrew society 
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may have been indebted to tradition received ifroin 
Adam, for their acquaintaince with the matter, we 
having no account of any revelation having been 
made on the subject anterior to Moses; the first 
being that which we find to have been made to the 
children of Israel shortly after the exode, included 
in the fourth commandment, Exodus 



" In six days the Loud made heaven and eardi, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day." 

How brief! How. comprehensive I How majes- 
tic I What an occasion of ineffable grandeur I 
The thunderings — the fire— the lightnings — ^the 
smoke — the trumpet sound — ^louder and louder — iind 
the voice — an audible voice— the voice of Jehovah. 

" God spake all these words saying." 

Speaking, and articulating, {deber ve amer) not a 
confused sound that might be misunderstood, but 
the distinct utterance of speech. Not on this occa- 
sion '^a still small voice,'' but one that was heard by 
all within the limits of the camp. Such is the unmis- 
takable character of the first revelation conceming 
the creation, given us in words of God's own selection, 
uttered by himself so as to be heard by the whole 
assembly, and inscribed in stone by his finger, so 
that it with the other portions of the decal(^e, 
should be preserved to posterity in exactly the 
form he gave it. Words given us as reasons, 
dehortative from transgressing the Sabbath; the 
command might have been absolute without any 
reasonings appended ; but as our Creator has been 
pleased to favour us with them, if the words have 
any meaning at all, and any connexion with the 
subject, they must teach us that within the limits of 
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six days (Hebrew, a set of six days,*) " God made the 
heavens," (plural in the Hebrew) " the earth, the 
sea, and all," mark the words, '* all that in them 

IB." 

We are awai;e that Moses has commenced the 
page of Holy Writ, with an acconnt of the creation, 
but the careful reader, will, upon examination of the 
whole books of Moses, perceive that Moses could not 
have written his books before arriving at Sinai, 
except upon the supposition of a miracle, for which 
there does not appear to be the least grounds. 

If we now turn to the first chapter of Genesis, 
we shall find that Mos^s was permitted to rehearse 
many particulars that were not (and perhaps with 
obvious suitableness) included in the decalogue. 
Jehovah commenced Holy Writ by recounting his 
own acts, which may be considered typical of his 
doings in grace. 

".1 am the Lobd thy God that hronght thee ont of the land 
of Egypt." 

. Moses commences the page of inspiration with an 
account of his Master's work in nature. 

" In the beginning God created." 

How suitable ! how simple I And yet how mag- 
nificent, how graphic is this commentary of Moses', 
upon the announcement made at Sinai. 

In the first verse, we are informed that God com- 
menced his work by the creation of the material, 
which he afterwards fabricated. Matter, called into 
existence on the first day to which forms and pro- 
perties were subsequently given ; but all was darkness. 

*Itis remarkable, that in the Hebrew, the word six, shonld 
be in the singular number, ** a six of days ;" whereas in th« 
commandment the words *' third and fourth generations" are 
both in tiie plural. 
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'' The eyeniDg was/' 
And then, God said, " Let light exist/'f 

" And the morning was," — " day one." 

The work of the second day appears to have con- 
sisted of arranging the atmospheric conditions, and 
especially (as the Hebrew word y^pn expansion^ 
wonld seem to indicate) the communication to mat- 
ter of the property of repulsion, so as to form the 
gaseous envelope that surrounds our globe* 

On the third day, the geographical and hydrogra- 
phical arrangements of the surface were effected ; 
and for the first time a portion of the earth was 
above water, whereon the growth of vegetables and 
trees immediately commenced. 

On the fourth day, God made the sun and the 
moon, and appointed them to rule the seasons ; ** the 
stars also/' 

The fifth day introduced the beginning of animal 
life, the inhabitants of the deep and the inhabitants 
of the air, created in swarms. 

On the sixth day, terrestrial animals were ushered 
into life, creeping things, beasts of the field, beasts 
of the forest, and lastly man, " male and female 
created he them/' 

Here we have a simple, plain matter of fact, nar- 
rative of the sequences the Almighty chose to adopt 
in the development of physical nature. No 
processes are revealed, perhaps we could not under- 
stand them if they had been, but the successional 
adjustments of matter were of a sufficiently marked 
character to be easily understood, although we are 

t The unscientific reader may feel pnzzled respecting the 
existence of light hefore the sun was made ; but light, heat 
and electricity, which ^ are intimately connected with each 
other, appear to be quite independent of the sun, which per- 
haps onlj regulates or excites them. 
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left in ignorance of what intermediate agencies, (if 
any) were in operation, by which the various combi- 
nations and changes were brought about ; and we 
think that, although we may not be able to under- 
stand the how ? the why ? or the wherefore ? yet 
there is no part of the narrative, neither the phrase- 
ology nor the connexion, which will admit of its 
being understood other than in quite a literal sense ; 
and any attempt to pervert the first chapter of 
Genesis into an allegory ought to be treated as 
reprehensible in the extreme. If it should be sug- 
gested that the Mosaic account of the creation is in- 
tended to teach only the moral lesson, that matter is 
not self-existent and eternal, a single verse would 
have suflficed to inform us liiat the Father of our 
spirits is also the Author of surroundiog nature. 
Such is concisely set forth in the first revelation 
(the decalogue) that " God made the heavens, the 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, which Moses 
might have reiterated here, or with similar brevity, in 
other terms have taught us that the great Architect 
of the universe, called all things into being by a single 
volition ; in fact, if Moses had omitted all that we 
find, from the first verse of the first chapter to the 
close of the third verse of the second chapter, the 
account would not have been a defective one ; but 
here we find from the second verse onwards, several 
particulars. First matter — thenlight^ — then dry land 
— then vegetables — then fishes, birds, and beasts, and 
at the last, man, each of which we must take as a 
distinct piece of information, and the whole to be 
declaratory of the several realities indicated thereby. 
Realities within the limits of but moderate compre- 
hensions while recognized as historical facts, as real 
events in the physical history of our planet, but be- 
coming mysterious and involved in .obscurity, imme- 
diately an attempt is made to allegorise them ; some 
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haTe even gone so far as to assert that this is not a 
record of .verities, but merely indicates certain 
appearances that could have been noticed had there 
been any eye to see them. We, however, think 
it sufficiently preposterous for any to suppose it to 
be a wise way to teach certain truths by a descrip- 
tion of appearances that were never seen by human 
eye, and which appearances are confessedly different 
from the realities intended to be taught. 

Section II. — Some of the principles upon which 
the '' accommodation systems'' are based. 

All geo-theologists profess to receive the Bible as 
being a divine revelation, inspired, authoritative, and 
infallible ; they also think that physical appearances 
go so far to prove the great antiquity of the earth, 
as to make it very desirable that Scripture should 
be conformed to that hypothesis, and they attempt 
to do so upon such premises as the following. — That 
science and revelation can never impugn each other. — 
That the Bible is not intended to teach us physical 
science. — That the Bible speaks of natural phenom- 
ena in popular language, — and that God works by 
means. — These principles we shall pass briefly in 
review, for however self-evident they may appear, 
unless they are adopted with limitations, and perhaps 
considerable limitations, they wiD prove to be little 
else than mere sophisms. It may be true that science 
and revelation can never impugn each other ; but the 
term " science'* must exclude all hypotheses and in- 
ferences, and be restricted to satisfactorily ascertained 
£acts. Our limits will not permit us to enlarge upon 
what may be considered, or what are the conditions 
requisite to constitute such a " fact," but simply to 
suggest that any supposed fact which appears to admit 
of the most searching scrutiny, and will bear the most 
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rigid examination ; if it abnegates the plain language 
of Scripture, it would be wiser to doubt it, than the 
written word, it would be wiser to doubt Mlible 
science than infalfible inspiration ; for science may be 
reminded that even " seeing" is not always " believ- 
ing' '♦ and it would be wiser (to use a vernacular ex- 
pression, ) to doubt the evidences of our senses, than 
" the word of God." 

G«o-theologists assume and assert, that the Bible 
was not intended to teach us physical science ; this is 
a fallacy, it confounds two things that appear to be 
the same, but in reality are very different. We are 
quite ready to admit that the object of the Holy 
Spirit in giving us a revelation, was not to make us 
acquainted with the arcana of nature ; the Bible is 
certainly not a treatise upon physical science ; and 
in fact, it is not a formal treatise upon any subject 
whatever, and it is worthy of remark, and our 
serious consideration, that the Bible, which abounds 
in £Bu;t£i, — a book of £a«ts, moral facts, psychological 
facts, biographical facts, physical facts — is a great 
fact, full of facts, all the miscellaneous materials of 
which it is composed, being put together without 
any apparent o^ler or method of arrangement, yet 
the form is undoubtedly that best adapted to influence 
the heart. 

We believe that the intention of the Bible is to 
produce a moral renovation. We have very few 
materials in Scripture to suggest to us what might 
have been the permament condition of our first 
parents if they had not been disobedient ; any such 

* Let the reader take apiece of clean paper, and make upon 
it a SINGLE dot, if he then places over it a piece of transparent 
"calc spar" he wUl see two dots ; which will he believe, the 
one, or the two? This optical phenomenon, is called doublb 
refraction. How many other similiar deceptions oar senses 
may be subject to, who can a&j ? 
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speculations might be unprofitable, and prove to be 
but vain conjectures. Yet we believe that both 
Adam and Eve were inspired, (to what extent, of 
what kind, and in what degree, we know not,) 
although they lost it at the ^* fall'* and whether, if 
they had continued in paradise, any revelations 
would have been made to them or not, we are quite 
uninformed ; but we think it plainly indicated in 
the revelation we have, that God intends it as a 
corrective of the " fall," and we agree with those 
who maintain that the paramount and sole object of 
the Bible is our instruction in morals, using the 
word morals in a generic sense, not simply external 
conduct, but meaning thereby religious knowledge, 
religious belief, religious life &c., &c. But although 
we owe the Bible to certain moral teachings that 
our necessities required, we have no permission to 
abnegate any of its incidentals, or to hint that the 
allusions in Scripture to natural phenomena are 
made in a loose unguarded manner, or with a laxity 
or less particularity of expression than the other 
parts. 

It is one thing to say that the Bible is not inten- 
ded to teach us science, but it is a totally dififerent 
thing to assert that the Bible teaches no science ! and 
the two must not be confounded. We admit that 
the object of the Bible is — ^morals ; but it also includes 
lessons in history, geography, and on other subjects. 
We say that the Bible does teach us science, not 
as an object, but as a part of the divine plan ; such 
science being either incidental or subordinated, 
more or less obviously so to the one object — moral 
tuition. In support of our assertion that Scripture 
does teach science we could adduce many instances, 
but one must suffice. We might refer to the first 
chapter of Genesis, and ask, who informed Moses 
everse 16,) that the sun was a grec^ light and the 
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moon a little light ? Admeasurement by the naked 
eye would lead us to the opposite conclusion. As at 
times the moon appears to be of greater dimensions 
than the sun. But it might be objected that astro- 
nomical science had made sufficient progress for 
Moses to have been informed of the relative sizes of 
the two orbs without the aid of inspiration. We shall 
therefore support our assertion, that occasionally 
Scripture teaches us physical science by reference to 
a portion of Scripture where we are informed of a 
most wonderful physiological fact, a distinct piece of 
information given in such niceties of language, and 
in words so scientifically accurate, that the fact cannot 
be more plainly expressed than by quoting the very 
words used by our translators, who were in total ig- 
norance of the real, the physiological meaning of the 
texts they were rendering ; for the physical truth we 
refer to was announced to Noah, so much in advance 
of its ascertainment by the aid of science, as that for 
nearly 4000 years it has been scarcely — if at all — 
understood ; the ficientific demonstration of the same 
truth not having been discovered till nearly our own' 
times. In Gen. ix. 4, where God gives man per- 
mission, for the first time to use animal food, he forbids 
the eating of flesh with the blood, (but more particu- 
larly see Lev, xvii. 2,) adding, 

''For the lifb of the flesh is in the blood." 

Here we are instructed that the blood is alive ; 
that if it was possible to abstract all the blood from 
an animal, th« blood when abstracted would be 
alive, the body it was taken from being dead. Such 
is the truth scientifically ; blood taken from an 
animal continues alive some little time ; not alive 
in an allegorical or figurative, or any other indirect 
meaning of the word, such as might be said of it, 
if it contained numerous animalculse and otherwise, 
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but alive in the most simple, direct, or rigidly literal 
sense we can comprehend the phrase' to mean. The 
vitality of each individual is so intimately con- 
nected with the blood, (we do not know how,) that 
each portion of blood is possessed of that property 
or condition, which we call LIFE ; so that a portion 
of blood separated £pom the body remains aKve, it 
appearing to die gradually from an inability to main- 
tain its existence separate from the body, which its 
oeconomy is adjusted to reside in. It is moreover i^ 
physical fact not necessarily connected with the 
subject — for the passage appears to be tolerably com- 
plete without the phrase — treading it thus : — 

" I will even Bet my face against that soul that eateth blood, 
And will cut him off from among his people. *For * * * I 
have' giyen it to you upon the altar, to make an atonement, 
&c.*' LeyiticuB xvii. 

The command might, if it had so pleased God, 
been in the form the above fragment represents it-* 
the prohibition to use blood for food, and the per- 
mission to use it for sacrificial purposes. He however, 
condescended to favour us with an addendum, thai 
addendum being a profoundedly scientific truth con- 
nected with exalted religious sentiment of great 
significance. 

Another principle that geo-theologists fi-equently 
advert to, is, that God speaks in the Bible of na- 
tural phoenomena in popular language ; this, we 
have no wish to contravene, as if not in all cases, it 
may be true in most, but we must be careful that a 
mis-use is not made of our admission ; that God 
uses the language of common — every-day life, by 
supposing that we connect popular errors on natural 
subjects with Scripture, or that we admit it to be 
possible for the Holy Spirit to indite words that 
should virtually be a misnpregention of the facts. 
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We suppose that if ihie divi&e mind bad been pleased 
to occupy the page of Scripture to any extent with 
some account of those fundamental principles or 
remote causes which we, in the observation of their 
effects, call natural laws ; the information would 
have been so transcendently superior to our concep- 
tions and capacities, that unless the Creator had com- 
pensated our faculties, our intellect would have been 
lost in an abyss of thought, but our constitutions form 
part of one general plan, and the slightest alteration 
might have involved compensations-illimitable. God 
has therefore adjusted his teaching to our capacities, 
aud he speaks of the sun rising, and the sun setting, 
and so forth ; just as the most learned astronomer 
would at the present day. "Where the mere appear- 
ance of any phenomena is the subject of reference 
in any text or for the purpose of illustration ; if it 
is sufficiently clear that the illustration is carried no 
^irther than in appearances, we may be less rigid 
in our exactions of a conformity of the appearance 
with the reality ; but when a fsict or an event is 
communicated to us in popular language, if it is clear 
that the subject matter of the communication, is the 
reality indicated, we must be very careftd to avoid 
refusing to receive the stated fact, because the me- 
dium of its information may happen to be popular 
language, adapted to the comprehensions of all ages ; 
and therefore perhaps not strictly in accordance with 
our intellectual progress. Moreover all, or nearly all 
the allusions in Scripture to natural phenomena, are 
in somewhat general terms, general truths only being 
intended, and as such not requiring all the details 
to be enumerated, they, perhaps to prevent perplex- 
ity, are left out; where generalities are stated, it 
would be unreasonable to require very precise lan- 
guage ; but where specialities are indicated, or very 
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EXACT LANGUAGE used, the meaning must not he 
modified or generalized away. • 

Geo-theologists, at times, insist npon the principle 
'' that God works by means ;" we shall neither deny 
nor admit this propositicm, becanse in many instances 
God apparently works by means ; but for anything 
we know to the contrary, what appear to us as means 
to an end may be the manifestations of certain com- 
pensations whereby he carries out his will withoui 
disturbing the equilibrium of the universe ; what 
may appear to us to be means, may be no more than 
intermediate effects, and those intermediate effects 
may be numerous in a series between the end we see 
accomplished and the great first cause. At any rate, 
it would not only be tending very markedly towards 
deism to limit God to the use of means, but it would 
also be unphilosophical, inasmuch as that in creation 
at least God must appear to us to have operated 
directly, there being no means yet created which he 
could interpose. 

It is upon this assumed principle, that God works 
by means, that geo-theologists refuse to entertain 
the simple unsophisticated meaning of certain parts 
of Scripture, objecting to them, that a miracle would 
have been necessary to accomplish that which is in- 
dicated by the simple meaning of such passages; 
and yet it is very remarkable that some of their 
emended interpretations would necessarily involve 
miracles as stupendous, as the more obvious meaning 
of those passages, may be supposed to require. We 
have no conception why divines should wish to ignore 
" miracles," or object to that direct interposition of 
the Deity, which that word is generally supposed to 
imply. We think, moreover, that the word miracle 
is a very unsuitable one to be used in connection 
with physical science ; it, which simply means ^'a 
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•wonder," has acquired an entirely religiotis significa- 
tion. Physical science has to do with the ascertain- 
ment of the (so called) laws of nature, but by the 
word miracle is generally supposed an infraction of 
those laws, or some effect produced by the immediate 
power of God without being conformable to any of 
those laws. We know not what a miracle really is ; 
we can recognise it to be an extraordinary event, 
but whether it may be defined to be the suspension 
or the abrogation of some natural law or laws, or the 
introduction of some new. law by the Author of nature, 
to meet the emergency, we very much doubt. We 
cannot suppose that an AUwise Being would either 
suspend or abrogate his own laws ; a self-existent 
Being cannot be capricious, — an omniscient Being 
cannot be supposed to have enacted laws that would 
ever be obstacles to the execution of his own plans. 
We moreover doubt very much whether the so-called 
laws of nature are anything more than a certaiii 
UKiFORMiTY obscrvcd in all events that are preceded 
by exactly the same incidents (like effects, being re- 
ferable to like causes), certain invariable consequents 
attending certain antecedents, the congruity being 
ascribable to the unity — the invariableness— of the 
divine ess^ice. We deduce (the so-called) natural 
laws* from the uniformity which we are able to 
trace, but we have no evidence that Ood has im-^ 
pressed upon insensible matter any such laws — ^laws 
that deistically are supposed to influence and govern 
matter quite independently of the constant superin- 
tendence of the Creator. For not only *' of him are 
all things," but also *' bt him are all things," and 
we suppose, that matter exists only by the con- 

* The phrafie "natural laws " is very conyenient in science, 
bnt it is a very bad one in connection with a theological subj 
iect as likely to involve moze than wanantable. 
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tinned volition of Deity, and that each and everjr 
change and combination — however minute — that 
takes place is as much dependent upon the Divine 
will and his immediate agency as when matter was 
called into existence. We may, however, more 
wisely refer the uniformity to the homognomonous (of 
one mind only) character of the Disposer of events, 
.The philosopher mav have deduced natural laws 
therefrom, but we might have deduced the '' uni- 
formity,'' from a consideration of the unchangeable- 
ness of the attributes of the great Architect of the 
universe, for it is because God i» '« the same yester* 
day, to-day, and for ever,'' that we find so much 
harmony in nature's operation^'. 

We therefore doubt that miracles are incongruous 
with the order that Gk)d maintains throughout the 
universe, and deny that our belief of miracles in- 
volves any inversion thereof; and it is quite imma,-^ 
terial whether a miracle is considered to be an event 
connected with the first cause by a series of ante- 
xsedents, all of which are so occult as to escape our. 
notice, or whether we more simply believe a miracle 
to be an event accomplished by the immediate inter^ 
position of God, 

Section III. — Some of the accommodation sys* 
terns. 

Although geo-theologists are agreed in supposing 
it to be desirable to reconcile the Mosaic account of 
the creation with the " great antiquity " inferred by 
geologists, they are by no means agreed among 
themselves which parts of Scripture will permit of 
sufficient expansion to adjust the interpretation to 
that hypothesis. Some suppose that the mark ^ 
(indicative of a paragraph or change of subject), 
which appears ia the first chapter of Genesis, at 
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the dose of the account of each day's work, is in- 
tended to signify that between every two days' 
work (which such geo-theolbgists admit to be ordi- 
nary days of 24 hours) there was a long interval 
of inde&iite duration, and that it was during the 
effluxion of these intervals that the various strata 
were successionally deposited, and during which all 
the various animals lived, and vegetables grew, the 
remains of which we find entombed therein. This 
may appear very plausible, and to its advocates very 
conclusive, but its basis is a mere quickstmd; for 
the mark ^ is of none authority : no more so, than 
the other artificial divisions into chapters and verses, 
which moreover have the additional disqualification 
of frequently being divisions introduced at very un- 
suitable places ; but even supposing that the mark % 
is of equal authority with the sacred text, it is quite 
a gratuitous assumption to interpret it to imply any 
such long interval, and it is difficult to conceive 
why it should be guessed to have that, rather thaiji 
any other meaning. It moreover does not appear 
to be a very lucid manner of teaching, to do so by 
the introduction of an obscure mark— one quite as 
likely to mystify. There are other insurmountable 
objections to the reception of this interpretation ; but 
we shall not particularise them in this place, as, if 
we did, they would require to be repeated herein- 
after. 

Another class of geo-theologists maintain that 
the word " day " in the Scriptures frequently means 
an indefinite period, and that the word " day " in 
the various accounts of the creation is to be under- 
stood according to that usage, to be (each "day") a 
very long indefinite period, instead of being under- 
stood to mean a natural day of twenty-four hours ) 
and in support of this interpretation they adduce 
such passages as— 
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The day of Ihe Lord;" 

** Abraham rejoiced to see my day;" 

" The day in whidi Israel came out of Egypt ;" 

and others ; and perhaps more particularly Gen. iL 4, 
where the word " day " is apparently applied to the 
whole six days' work of creation. 

??hat we should find in Scripture such particular 
use of the word " day " need not surprise us, for we 
have the same idiom in our own language; hut 
there is always something in the context or in the 
dbnnection to authorise, if not to indicate, such less 
literal meaning. In neither, however, of the Scrip- 
ture accounts of the creation is there the least hint 
at, or even authority for, such qualified interpretation 
of the word day. Quite the reverse ; for we find ap- 
pended to the somewhat detailed account in the first 
chapter of Genesis, the exegetical phrase, " evening 
and morning,'' and that iterated and reiterated, the 
Holy Spirit taking especial care to prevent any mis- 
conception on the subject by dictating, at the termi- 
nation of the record of each daily portion of the 
work of creation, those emphatically explanatory 
words — 

" And was the evening," and "was the morning,^' 

" One day ;^ 

and again at the close of the second day, the same 
phrase ; and so on successively at the close of each 
of the several days, to the completion of the wiiole ; 
most unihistakably restricting the meaning to the 
common interpretation, that the word ''day'' is to 
be understood to mean an ordinary day — a single 
alternation of day and night— of twenty -four hours' 
duration. 

The violation of common sense and of the plainest 
principles of interpretation were so palpable in this 
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perverted meaning of the word " day," that it never 
obtained the general assent of geo-theologists^ and 
it had become almost, if not totally, abandoned, till 
rec^tly it has been somewhat revived by the 
powerful advocacy of the late talented and mnch- 
. lamented Hugh Miller, who was a redoubtable 
champion for this interpretation of the "days" of 
creation. He has originated the idea that the 
Mosaic cosmogony (first chapter of Gtenesis) is the 
description of a vision whereby God revealed to 
Moses a long history of the preadamite earth, by a 
representation of the supposed successional stages of 
creative developm'ent, paraded before him in a sort 
of panoramic exhibition; but we must not permit^ 
ourselves to be beguiled by any halo of beauty that 
may surround such hypotheses. Fiction is firequently 
beautiful, at times very beautiful ; and this hypothesis 
of a " vision " is little else than fiction, for we are told 
that Moses and Jehovah conversed face to face; 
and although we find in the Bible that revelations 
were, on some occasions, made by visions, no misap- 
prehension can easily arise ; and the distinction be- 
tween visions and realities is repeatedly mentioned 
(Balaam, Daniel, Peter, John, the prophets gene- 
rally, in Isaiah twice in the first two chapters), nor 
is the matter-of-fact character of the account given 
by Moses, in the first chapter of Genesis, capable of 
being reconciled with the idea of a vision. 

The climax of Hugh Miller's argument appears 
to be, that in scripture we are informed of Qod - 
having ended each of his six days of work, but that 
(he supposesj we have no information of God having 
ended his day of rest, and he thereupon argues that 
God IS yet resting ; that God's Sabbath has con^ 
tinned already some 6,000 years, and may continue 
no one knows how long ; and he therefrom concludes 
that God's Sabbath is an incalculable long period, 
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and therefore each of his working days innst liave 
been a long period also. Now we consider the con- 
ception of this argument to be so fine that we. could 
regret that it is a fallacy ; it is so fascinating that we 
'could almost wish it was true. 

It is very bad logic to take negative evidence,— 
the mere silence of scripture, which is never sOent 
by accident, but when so is so intentionally, — and 
deduce therefrom an affirmative conclusion which is 
contradictory of the positive evidence which affirms 
that each day consisted of an ^'evening'' and a 
"morning," Nor is it quite conclusive that the 
imagined negative is to be found in scripture ; for we 
find Otod again working (Genesis iii. 21,) where the 
same Hebrew word is used as in the work of the six 
days, unless in the connection alluded to we restrict 
the phrase, " God working" to the especial work of 
creation ; but if so, upon what grounds are we to pre- 
sume to expect that God should ever resume it? 
He daily reviewed his work, and expressed his satis- 
faction thereat) and at the conclusion he pronounced 
it to be 

" All veiy good.** 

And in chapter ii, Ist and 2nd verses, we are ex- 
pressly informed that God finished the heavens and 
the earth, and all the host of them ; that God ended 
his work; and on the seventh day he rested (Hebrew 
ceased) therefrom (in the past tense^ not in the pre- 
sent tense, as Hugh Miller's hypothesis requires) ; 
and therefore Gx>d having finished his work, and 
that to his satisfaction, his '^ shebet," (ceasing from 
work) in this restricted sense must be of an eternal 
tluration. 

There are moreover strong geological difficulties, 
that tend to prevent the general adoption of this 
interpretation of the word " day," so as to accommo- 
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date scripture to the antiquity hypothesis, because 
the details of geology cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
to the details given by Moses. Animal fossils are 
found as low in the strata a« vegetables ; whereas, if 
Moses intended the word " day," to refer to a long 
period, one of several successive revolutions in the 
formation of the earth's crust, we ought to find only 
vegetables in the lowest stratum, as they were made 
on the third day ; and fishes, which we find very low 
in the strata, were not made until the fifth day, and 
ought not to be found till we ascend proportionably 
high from the lowest strata. A recent author has 
however framed a very ingenious (though untenable) 
theory to get over the obstacle such discrepancies 
present, and it therefore demands of us a brief 
notice. 

In the second verse of Genesis we read, • 

*' The spirit of GK)d moved upon the face of the waters." 

In this passage the word J^^O*^-? translated " mov- 
ing," is very difficult to render, as the root of it is 
only used three times in the Bible. See Dent. 
xxxii. 11 ; and Jeremiah xxiii. 9.) 'And the pass- 
age in its entirety is very obscure ; some would trans- 
late the passage, 

" A mighty wind gently agitating the sniface of the waters;** 

which would be a fair rendering of the Hebrew, but 
there .are two objections to it ; viz., how could there 
be any wind previous to the formation of our atmos- 
phere ? — which does not appear to have taken place 
tin the second day. And also we think that such 
translation involves a contradiction of terms : as we 
cannot understand how a mighty wind should gently 
agitate the surface : for the Hebrew clearly limits the 
effect, whatever it may be, to the surface ; a mighty 
wind we should suppose would cause a turbulent com- 
motion to some depth below the surface ; we therefore 
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cannot help thinking that our translators have exer- 
cised a wise descretion in giving it the rendering 
they have. 

It is now proposed by the author of " Sermons in 
Stones" to translate the word nBhnD by " brooding" 
a rendering the word will barely admit of, and tbat 
quite in a figurative sense. The passage would then 
read, 

" The Spirit of God brooding on the suriaee of the waters." 

A very objectionable translation we think ; and 
then having so phrased the passage, an extraordi- 
nary transition follows. It is attempted to shew 
therefrom that the Holy Spirit then 

" Commenced his work of impregnating the waters with 
Ufe." 

• And accordingly it is asserted that the waters 
teemed with life on the first day, or as such suppose, 
the first long period of the history of the earth's 
creation. And thus, by a forced rendering of the 
Hebrew upon premises otherwise objectionable, and 
very debatable, it is endeavoured to account for ani- 
mal remains being found very low in the strata.* 
Animals (marine animals of all kinds) that Moses 
distinctly informs us were created on the fifth day, 
and therefore, if the long day hypothesis was sound, 
we should not find such till we ascended very high 
in the strata. 

The majority however of geo-theologists, are those 
who endeavour to reconcile Scripture to the " anti- 
quity hypothesis," by assuming that a very long i»- 
calculable period of time intervened .between the 
creation, as recorded in the first verse of Genesis, 

* It is contrary to the analogy of the whole account to sup- 
pose that in the account of the creation of fishes on the fifth 
day ; Moses should use terms that would include such animals 
also, as had been created (according to the " brooding" hy- 
pothesis) on the first day. 
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and the events that are referred to in the 2nd and 
subsequent verses. It is however especially deserving 
of notice, that the advocates of this hypothesis never 
assert that Scripture even hints at there being any such 
hiatus between the first and second verses of Genesis, 
the connection would certainly never suggest it, nor 
will the Hebrew admit of it, for the two verses are 
connected together by a vau (which means a hook) 
rendered and into English by the copulative conjunc- 
tion that commences the 2nd verse. 

This system of accommodation, sets forth that the 
first verse of Genesis, 

*' In the beginnmg Grod created the heavens and the earth." 

is merely a sort of introductory proposition, a general 
declaration to the effect that matter had not existed 
from eternity. Such geo-theologists conceive that 
the earth having been created, it underwent convul- 
sions innumerable, and of inexplicable complexity, 
occupying a duration too vast for our conceptions ; 
repeated creations and revolutions altemating.^with 
each other, whole races of animals being overwhelmed 
in one common ruin with vegetables, in succession, 
to make room for new races, fresh species ; (all of 
which they suppose to be evidenced by the stratagra- 
phical phenomena of the earth's crust,) until after the 
lapse of ** thousands of ages," " millions of years," a 
final catastrophe concluded the incipient condition of 
our planet, leaving it in a state of chaos, and 
then it is, they suppose, that the 2nd verse of Gene- 
sis again takes up the history, and that Moses in- 
forms us how the present state of .things was ushered 
in by a new creation, a re-arrangement of its inhabi- 
tants and productions, with addititions, which were 
elaborated progressively though the six days (which 
they admit to be natural days of 24 hours) of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SUPPOSED GBEAT ANTIQUITY OF THE EARTH 
IS CONTBADIGTED BY 8CBIPTURE. 



" It is easier for hbavxn and sabxh to pass, than for ovk Tinxa of the 
law to fkil." Luke zvl. 17. 



" Oh come ! let ns worship and bow down, 

Let ufi kneel before the liOBD our maker, 
Let us submit our judgment, and yield 
Our intellect, suppliant for his teaching ; 

Por he is our God, and we, the people of his pashire, and 
sheep of his hand. 

To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts." 

But rather let us be duly impressed with reveren- 
tial awe, not heedlessly, but with deep solemnity, 
approaching the consideration of this subject from 
the scriptures stand-point, lest any should disre- 
gard or insufficiently estimate the importance of 
what ** God the Holy Spirit saith," for "holy and 
reverend is his name," and "hallowed be it" in every 
heart and thought. While we in this chapter, shew 
that scripture distinctly contradicts the " great anti- 
quity" hypothesis, and it therefore should be repu- 
diated by each and all. 

There is an argument from analogy, which might 
have been introduced here to shew that scripture 
generally is strongly opposed to the establishment of 
any such hypothesis. We shall however content 
ourselves with a. mere hint thereat, and then proceed 
to the affirmative. 
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It IS admitted that tiie Author of nature, and the 
Author of grace is one — ^the same Divine Being ; it is 
also admitted by (we believe) all classes of theologians 
that the differently-manifested operations of the 
Creator, namely — nature, and grace — are but diffe- 
rent a^cts, or two portions of one grand design, 
they having, not only an identity of cause — the 
Author of all things — but also, an ideiftity of 
object, that object being, as Bunyan designates it,' 
** the war of Mansoul." * So close a connection 
exists between these two departments of the divine 
operations that " Calvary " may be characterised as 
being the climax of ^' creation,'' and we are justified 
in the expectation that a manifest relation should be 
perceptible in respect of the manner and other par- 
ticulars in which the work in each department is 
carried on, in the process of gradually unfolding the 
one great plan, progressively towards its consumma^ 
tion. If, then, nature is but an incident of grace, 
creation being the incipient, the introductory pro- 
cess — our earth being intended to be an arena upon 
which the attribute of mercy should be illustrated — 
any qualities of operation that we may detect in the 
development, the same qualities may be ascribed to 
the operations that effected the opening, the pre- 
liminary stages, even if they should not be traceable. 

Now it has been often noticed by divines, and it 
may almost be said to be a common observation, 
that there are indications of haste in some portions 
of Holy Writ, such being conformed to a certain rule 
or order ; that is to say, such matters as appear to 
be less immediately connected with the great theme 
of revelation (the advent of Christ) are recounted in 
a hurried manner, with a brevity corresponding with 

* W4 intentionally avoid all Bpecalations respecting the 
origin of evil aiul sucu like. 

D 
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its lesser relation to that subject,* as though the 
Holy Spirit intended thereby to intimate a desire to 
accelerate the accomplishment of that great event, 
and that little or no pleasure was taken in those that 
were intermediate. 

• How improbable, then, it is that God should have 
been so tardy in the elaboration of our earth, delay- 
ing, fcft thousands of ages after the creation, the 
execution of the pre-eminent object of the whole 
design — the introduction of the human race — ^the 
whole history of which, from Adam to the Messiah, 
occupied only some 4,000 years. 

In Matt. xix. Jesu!) Christ, referring to the crea- 
tion of Adam, adverts to it as having been *' in the 
beginning," quoting the very word used in the Greek 
translation in the first of Genesis. That Jesus 
shbuld thus connect the two events — ^the creation of 
man and the origin of matter — we think is conclusive 
that no long period of any sort intervened. 

Those geo-theologists who say that the second 
verse of Genesis is an account of the introduction of 
the present order of things, are contradicted by 
Scripture. They say that during the long inter- 
vening period all the animals, whose remains we find 
fossilised in the strata, lived, died, and became em- 
bedded therein; to quote their own phrase, "de- 
posited with so much order and regularity as they 
may be compared to minerals arranged in a cabinet ;'' 
but Scripture says that " the earth was without form 
and void;" and although some would vary the 
rendering of the Hebrew to "shapeless and un- 
furnished," and otherwise, the idea of emptiness 
tsannot be got rid of; in fact, if we take the Hebrew 
of the word created (Bara), which literally means to 

' * Oompare the very brief acoonnt in G^nesifl of the de- 
BceDdanti of Cain with the faller one of Setb. 
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" hew out," and connect it with the Greek of the 
second verse, that connection would preclude the 
possibility of a long period having intervened, for we 
should understand by the first verse, that in the be- 
ginning God hewed out (quarried out roughly) the 
earth, and by the second verse, that it was then 
destitute of any elaboration — a state quite continuous 
with that indicated in the first verse. 

Coal is fossilised vegetables, and we are told that 
the history of the ages during which those vegetables 
grew, and were afterwards deposited in the strata, is 
to be placed between the first and second verses of 
Genesis. We, however, know that it is a physio- 
logical law that plants cannot live without light, and 
as Scripture informs us that light did not exist when 
these plants are alleged to have flourished, it plainly 
contradicts the geo -theological era of their growth. 
We are aware that some geo-theologists attempt to 
explain away this objection to the "Jong period" 
hypothesis, by asserting that the sun had been in 
existence for thousands of years before the second 
day of creation, but that it had become " obscured hy 
clouds J*' and that when God said, " Let there be 
light," it meant that th« sun was enabled to partially 
illumine the earth, by penetrating the mists of the 
atmosphere, and other puerilities ; forgetting that the 
atmosphere" was not then formed, and that th^ 
Hebrew plainly indicates, that light was first called 
into existence on the occasion referred to ; and more- 
over, how exceedingly unsuitable it is, if it is not 
even blasphemy, to suppose, that God should repre- 
sent himself as reviewing the light, and pronouncing 
it to be good, at the same time that it had been 
created ages before. 

It is a physiological law that air is necessary for 
the existence of both vegetables and animals, and if 
we would be content to understand the first chapter 
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of Genesis in its simple, unsophisticated sense, we 
should find that the account of the order of creation 
is quite conformable with such law, it being first 
light and an atmosphere, then plants and animals ; 
and it is immaterial whether we suppose that the 
atmosphere was created on the second day, or simply 
that gaseous properties were then communicated to 
matter that had been created the previous day. All 
geo-theologists concede this physiological law, and 
therefore those hypotheses that involve the existence 
of numerous generations of animals and plants before 
the work of the second day, contradict either nature 
or Scripture. 

The language of the fourth Commandment un- 
equivocally contradicts all who assert that between 
the creation of matter and the six days' work of 
creation, a long period intervened, for in that com- 
mandment it is distinctly stated, that the whole of 
the work was executed within the limits of a six 
days; it was begun, continued, and finished in that 
time ; the English version scarcely giving the 
emphatic form of the Hebrew^ which is — " Even the 
heavens, and even the earth, and even the seas, and 
even everything contained in them ;" — language 
that certainly precludes the possibility of the fossils 
and the strata having been created at an anterior 
date. 

Nor is the language of the fourth commandment 
more favourable to the hypothesis which assumes 
each day to have been of incalculable duration. 
Some would, moreover, translate the passage, 
" Therefore," for this reason (that man should labour 
six, and rest the seventh day) it was that Qod occu- 
pied six days with the plrocess of creation, rather 
than any other period, or producing the whole in an 
instant by a single volition. It is, however, quite 
certain that physical nature bears the impress of a 
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seventh day of rest ) for men have tried to do with- 
out the- Sabbath, but nature has driven them to it 
again. 

We do not insist upon the rendering of the pas- 
sage thus alluded to ; but we must bear in mind that 
the words are Grod's own selection, and addressed to 
persons who could understand the language used, only 
iti the simple literal sense ; and the whole connection 
of the passage depends upon the word ^* day " mean- 
ing an ordinary day of twenty -four hours. The six 
days of creation, and the six days of labour, are so 
associated — there is such a manifest relation the one 
to the other — that the word "day^' can only be 
understood in the same sense in both sentences. 

The era of the myriads of creatures fossilised, is 
referred by geo-theologists, to an epoch thousands of 
ages anterior to that of Adam ; that death reigned 
in a sinless world. 

Scripture says that death is a consequence of sin. 
Oeo-theologists, forgetting that God is not "the 
God of the dead, but of the living," say that death 
is a universal law of creation. The apostle says — 
** By ONE MAN sin entered the world, and death by 
an" (Rom. v. 12). They, however, attempt to 
confine the scope of that passage to a reference to 
man only — a limitation that its phraseology neither 
suggests, nor will it admit of. The theme is 
" death,"— " death in the world, "-—death in the 
world as a consequence of sin, man being mentioned 
incidentally, he being the agent who introduced the 
first of the sequence — sin — into the world ; but how 
repugnant it is to the religious mind, to suppose that 
suffering and death abounded in Paradise; that 
death was a frequent and common event^ long before 
the creation of man ; death which, in Scripture, is 
always spoken of as evil — ^a curse — the chosen 
'penalty for the first transgression I Who can be- 
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lieve that God should evolve a long succession of 
ages, so as the earth should become a great charnel- 
house, and thus, a fitting habitation for man — *' man 
created in his. own image," Surely, none can think 
it to have been possible that God should have re- 
viewed his work daily, and pronounced it ** good!'' 
and upon the completion of it, at the close of the 
sixth day, complacently review the whole, and pro- 
nounce it to be 

"allvbkt good !" 

if I there existed on its face misery, pain, and death, 
and within was one vast catacomb. None can be- 
lieve BO in contradiction of that Scripture, which in- 
structs us that 

" Death is the wages of sin." 

If some labourers at work excavating, should find 
a piece of ancient pavement, an antiquarian by- 
stander, who should conclude it to have been a work 
of the Eomans during their occupation of this island, 
might find his opinion received with a due deference ; 
but if, in turning over the stones, a fragment should 
be found bearing a genuine inscription, ** A.D, 1560," 
or some other such date, no antiquarian would ever 
conclude that the pavement was of greater antiquity 
than that registered on the fragment of stone, and 
all appearances suggestive of a greater antiquity 
would be treated as delusive. In such a manner is 
a date, contradictory of the *' great antiquity ** 
hypothesis, inscribed upon the rocks ; at least, God 
has permitted certain marks to be impressed upon 
some of them, to which his "word" supplies the 
"key" whereby they become legible, and the 
imagined antiquity of them is at once reduced to the 
epoch of Adam. 

Geologists have exhumed some remarkably curious' 
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relics, and amongst them are fossil-lightning, wind, 
and rain ; it is to the latter, fossil-rain, that we now 
refer. In some of the older strata, sandstone-slabs 
have been found, with the marks of rain-drops in- 
delibly indented therein, having "been pitted by rain 
impinging on them while in a soft state, and subse- 
quently become hardened into stone. These rain<* 
marked slabs present the same appearance as a 
modern sandy shore does after a shower of rain ; but 
although we do not question the geological inference 
respecting the cause of these spots haying been rain, 
we do question the alleged great antiquity of them, 
for Scripture unequivocally contradicts it, Moses in- 
forming us that at the time Eden was planted, there 
had been no rain (Gen. ii. 5) :— 

4 

** The Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earthy" 

a phrase, according to the Hebrew idiom, very em- 
phatically stating there had been no rain j and there- 
fore the plain Scriptural interpretation of those rain- 
marks distinctly contradicts the whole ** antiquity^' 
hypothesis^ and brings up the date of those stones to 
that of Eden at least, if not much itiore recent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SUPPOSED PROOFS OP THE EARTH'S ANTIQUITY. — 

VERY DEBATABLE. 

« 
" Rifle np, Lord, ind let thine enemies be scattered.** Numbers x. 85. 

The purport of this chapter, we hope will not be 
misunderstood. We do not think it possible to in- 
crease the conclusiveness of the Scripture negation 
of the ** antiquity hypothesis," nor have we any 
desire to add thereunto. If any such had been con- 
templated, it would have been more logical for this 
chapter to have preceded the last ; but if we appeal 
to Scripture, we can only consent to give it the 
pre-eminence ; Scripture quotations must be para- 
mount, and those who are unwilling to permit it to 
influence their conclusions, we have no inclination 
to satisfy further. 

Geologists affirm, that the statagraphical structure 
of the earth's crust proves the alleged ** great anti- 
quity." We content ourselves in this chapter with 
the negative, intending briefly to illustrate, that 
geo-theologists have, upon very insufficient premises, 
admitted the atheistical dogma of the earth's anti- 
quity. We do not wish to diminish ought of the 
magnitude of geological facts ; they might have per- 
plexed or misled men unaided by the light of in- 
spiration, but we cannot help thinking that theolo- 
gians, with the index of scripture to guide them 
aright, have too readily taken the one path — Scrip- 
ture pointing the other. 

It is remarkable that geo-theology ignores the- 
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most tremendoas erent of the physical history of our 
planet. The authentic account of the Noachian 
delage abnegates all or nearly all the supposed proofs 
of " antiquity ;" and therefore, they either assume it 
to have been only a trifling affair, and of transient 
character, or ignore it altogether. Those who yield 
it any credence, saying, that it only refers to a very 
limited area — the district inhabited by the human 
family, which at the date of that event, was only a 
very moderate number x)f individuals — all of which is 
worse than conjecture, for Scripture uses language 
unmistakably plain, affirming that the flood was 
universal ; nor will any reasonable estimate assign a 
small population to the earth at the time of Noah. 
The process of self-persuasion (for it does not 
deserve the name of reasoning,) appears to be — 
" The population of the earth could not be great." 
** The population of the earth was small." *' The 
deluge was only intended to destroy man." "It 
was therefore only necessary to submerge the small 
portion populated, (which they assert was the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian Sea,) and accordingly '^ a 
subsidence took place," the water from the surround- 
ing seas rushed in and so drowned the whole human 
race, except those preserved in the ark. The most 
gratuitous assumptions it is possible to conceive in 
^e face of the distinct statements of Scripture on 
the subject, not a word of which will at all favor or 
admit of such conceptions; those who advocate 
them, seeking for authority, to do so, not from the 
account of that cataclysm, but from the occasional 
use of the word all in a limited sense, and also a 
supposition that there is not sufficient water in the 
whole globe to cover all the highest mountains; 
with us, the latter presents no difficuly whatever, 
God says, " it was so," and that suffices us. We do 
not know how it was done, but we apprehend it could 
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have been accomplished without the necessity of 
creating a large quantity of water for the purpose, 
and afterwards annihilating it, a course that appears to 
them so very repugnant* 

We have no datum whereby we can ascertain 
what was the population at the time of the deluge ; 
but Scripture anords us some materials from which 
we may conjecture— perhaps approximately so, that 
the numbers of the human family were not so in- 
significant as is assumed. 

Taking the chronology of our Bibles, the flood 
happened in the 1655th year of the world, and ac- 
cording to the particulars recorded, the ages of the 
antediluvians averaged about 800 years,, and they 
may be supposed to have arrived at their prime in 
about 100 years, judging irom the ages of the par- 
ents at the birth of the children severally mentioned. 
If then we take as a basis, that the antediluvians 
were in their prime during 100 years, and if we 
suppose the average births to^each pair, to have been 
one child every ten years, during the 100 years of 
vigour, that would be ten children, i.e. 5 boys, and 
5 girls to each pair, which will be equivalent to 
Cain and wife, and Seth and wife, multiplied by 
five, which would, by the year 200, give a product of 
ten pairs, their children ; and by again multiplying 
by five, the product would be for the year 300, 50 
pairs, i.e. 100 grandohadren ; a by no means extra- 
vagant computation, when it is taken into cousidera* 
tidn that Cain builded a city, an index of a tolerably 
populous state ; but if we coatinue so to estimate the 
population, by the time we reach the date of the 
flood, the numbers would be so much beyond the 
present (supposed) population of the world as pass 
conception. 

Again, adverting to the genealogical tables in 
Genesis z. and xi., and taking the word '' sons" to 
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mean no more than two, (it might have meant sev- 
eral,) and assuming the like number of sons to each 
individual in such places where scripture gives no 
enumeration, we might estimate the sons born in 
each generation to have been as follows : Shem, 
Ham, and Japeth, 3 ; that of Arphaxad, 16 ; Selah, 
S4 ; Eber, 68 ; Peleg, 136 ; Ken, 283 ; Serug, 566 ; 
Nahor, 1,032; Terah, 2,064; Abraham, 4,128; 
Isaac, 8,256 ; Jacob, 16,512 ; in about five hundred 
years, an estimate that must be considered much 
below the number, particularly so, as in less than 
four-hundred years the progeny of one man (Jacob) 
had multiplied to 600,000 males. If, therefore, the 
descendants of one ancestor had become about two 
millions, (men, women, and children) at the time of 
the exode, what is the probable number of descend- 
ants of the total 1,600 ancestors ? 

We may not pause to reckon, for we should then 
also have to make an addition to the number for the 
increase during another 800 years, so that our . esti- 
mate should be for a period equal to the number of 
years that elapsed from the creation to the flood; 
and furthermore, we should then have to make a 
suitable adjustment for the greater tendency to popu- 
lousness, consequent upon the wonderful longevity of 
the antediluvians. 

Although we avoid giving an estimate of tlie popu- 
lation at the time of Noah, we confidently assert that 
no computation can assign a small number to it, and 
it is unreasonable to suppose so. We, however, 
place but little reliance on any conclusions that such 
considerations might lead to, our dependence being 
entirely upon Holy Writ, which informs us, in the 
plainest manner possible, that the flood was mxir 
versal. Moses uses such comprehensive phrases — 
su<5h indicative language — ^reiteratory of its univer- 
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sality, tha4; if it was not uaiyersal, the inevitable 
conclusion would be that he wrote with a deliberate 
intention to deceive. 

The geo-theologists who ignore the universality of 
the deluge, endeavour to support their assumption by 
the supposition that the fresh and salt waters would 
mix, and thereby cause the death of all the fishes. 
Such an argument excludes all idea of the deluge 
having been of a miraculous character ; but it is not 
so conchisive that the salt and fresh waters would 
mix as supposed. The water of the river Amazon 
can be recognised at a distance 300 miles from its 
mouth, notwithstanding the sea current runs across 
the direction of the river current at a right angle. 
That, and other known phenomena of currents, 
makes it quite probable that the salt water and 
fresh water might have encircled the earth in parallel 
zones, and so have revolved round the earth in a 
tidal wave for years without mixing. Moreover, 
there may be a mixture of certain proportions of salt 
water and fresh water, in which either variety of fish 
can live ; but perhaps the most probable means by 
which fish were preserved for the postdiluvian waters 
was spawn. 

It is remarkable that geo-theologists, who con- 
tinually maintain that God is very economical, should 
so far violate their own principles as to suppose that 
Noah should occupy years in the construction of a 
cumbersome ark, when he might so much more 
easily have emigrated beyond the doomed district ; 
and if the flood was only partial, how unnecessary, 
it was that birds should have been imprisoned in the 
ark for months, when they might have flown away 
to a safe locality. 

But there cannot be the shadow of a doubt re<- 
specting the extent of that catastrophe. ScripMlre 
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most nneqniyocally teaches that it affected and sur- 
rounded the whole globe.* 

" The waters prevailed exceedinely upon the earth, and all 
the HIGH hills nnder the whole heavens, and the mountains 
were covered." 

And respecting its consequences — 

"And ALL flesh died;" "hoth fowl," &c. ; "and eyebt 
creeping thing ;" '* and every man ;" ** atjj in whose nostrils," 
&c. ; " ALL in dry land ;" *' and every living substance." 

** And Noah only remained alive,*' " and they with him in 
the ark." 

« 

Universality and totality, ** line upon line," and if 
language is at all to be depended on as having a 
definite meanings we must maintain as an article of 
faith, that the deluge was universal — over the whole 
earth ! 

At the flood, then, our globe was entirely sur- 
rounded by an aqueous envelope. What the conse- 
quences were to the surface of the earth, we have, 
perhaps, only a faint conception. It would be sub- 
jected to such tremendous influences that any at- 
tempt at a description of the effects would appear 
more like extravagant fictions than calm reasoning. 

It must have been a very tranquillising and 
comforting assurance to Noah that " the Lord " had 
" shut him in " the ark, for it would be carried round 
the earth with a fearful velocity. Four tidal waves 
daily — two lunar and two solar — would revolve 
round the earth from east to west at a rate of speed 
gradually increasing in rapidity from the poles to the 

* The allusion of the Apostle to the future destruction of the 
world by fire evidently involves that the flood was universal, 
except to such — ^if there are any — ^who think the destruction by 
fire will be partial. 
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equator, where each tidal wave would attain to the 
velocity of a thousand miles per hour. At our own 
latitude, the tidal current would circulate at nearly 
600 miles per hour. We cannot hint at, or even 
suggest, the probable results of such an immense 
mass of water moving with an* overwhelming im- 
petuosity ; it must have ploughed up the submerged 
land to a great depth. If a wind 100 miles per 
hour, is a hurricane that roots up trees, and sweeps 
away villages, who can form an adequate concep- 
tion^ of the almost irresistible force of a torrent ol 
water whirled round our globe at the enormous rate 
of 500, 600, or 1,000 miles per hour? Water, so 
much more dense than air, and which, when moving 
at only three miles per hour, carries rough angular 
stones before it, must at such a pace have been so 
destructive that it is scarcely credible that any por- 
tion of the antediluvian surface could have remained 
undisturbed ; the force of such a current, operating 
for months, must have been so enormous as- almost to 
suggest that the present strata is referable to the 
retiring waters of the deluge subsequent to such 
violent commotion, rather than to any anterior 
agencies. 

One class of the supposed proofs of our earth's 
" antiquity" consists of deltas, which are accumula- 
tions of sand and mud at the mouths of certain 
rivers, having beeu brought down from time to time 
by the current and there deposited; and because 
their progressive increase is only at a slow rate in 
modem times, it has been imagined that such depos- 
its have taken place at an invariably uniform rate in 
all ages. And therefore, that each accumulation is an 
evidence of a very long duration — to all of which 
we except — and it is quite certain that if there were 
any such at the time of Noah, the waters of the 
deluge must have swept the whole of them away. 
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In like manner the gorges of rivers must not be sup- 
posed to testify of the earth's great antiquity — a uni- 
versal deluge contradicts the whole — and so also any 
inferences respecting ** antiquity," that the phenom- 
ena of ancient "sea beaches" and *' terraces" may 
be supposed lo favour, must be quite nugatory, they 
could not have escaped complete eradication ,nota ves- 
tige could have resisted the devastating influences of 
the flood. 

As one proof of the jBarth's antiquity, geologists 
adduce the great thickness of the strata, which they 
suppose to have subsided very slowly^ from suspension 
in agitated water ; but we cannot underistand how 
they could adopt such a mistaken supposition, xme 
diametrically opposed to well ascertained facts, which 
prove liie deposits to have taken* place generally, at 
a rapid rate ; at times extremely rapid 1 For 
instance, trees, some fifty, Bixty, and even eighty 
feet in length, hav^e been buried in a nearly 
upright position, the deposit accumulaiing around 
them so rapidly that the most fragile portions — the 
most delicate tissues remain uninjured; structures 
that could not be exposed to the decomposing in- 
fluences of air or water, under the conditions sup- 
posed, without speedy decay. Nor is the thickness 
of the strata worthy of so much considerati'on as 
geologists attach to it. Some assume it to be ten to 
fifteen miles thick ; and even such a thickness would 
be but insignificant in comparison with the bulk of 
our earth ; but it cannot be proved to be one- third 
that thickness, as the deepest mine is considerably 
short of five .miles; and moreover^ the maximum 
thickness ought to be averaged with the minimum-, 
and a proper deduction for extensive districts that 
have no strata whatever, the surface being the un- 
stratified rocks^ 

There is one general observation that will not be 
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out of place here. Geologists are acquainted with 
only the smaller portion of our earth's surface : about 
three-fourths are seas and ice-bound regions ; and of 
the land, how much is comprised of inaccessible 
mountains, impenetrable forests, and untrodden 
deserts ; and of the portion known, how imperfectly 
explored in a geological sense. Yet they, contrary 
to tlie rules of reasoning, deduce inferences from 
the few^ and thence authoritatively dogmatize re- 
specting the whole. 

Such minute fossils are so abundant as that geolo- 
gists have supposed their great numbers must have 
required an incalculably long time for their propa- 
gation, but calculation, instead of mere conjecture, 
would have dispelled such allusions. Chalk affords 
a notable example, it being stated, that a single inch 
cube contains the remains of millions of minute 
creatures. Now, let it be supposed that a single 
pair only was created, (t.e. only one species,) and 
that they, during the year one ; had offsprings two 
pairs, (a very small progeny,) and then died ; even 
at that slow rate of increase, long before the birth 
of Seth, their numbers could have accumulated to 
equal a bulk vastly greater than all the chalk there 
is in the world. We do not say that the chalk was 
deposited before the birth of Seth, all we wish is 
to negative that the mere numbers required a lapse 
of ages. Another example is polirschiefer — Qerman 
polishing slate, which is composed almost entirely of 
the silicified remains of microscopic animalcidas. So 
extremely minute, so inconceivably small are they, 
that in the bulk of a single inch cube, they are 
counted by hundreds of millions I and of this min- 
eral there are extensive deposits ; so much so, that 
mere conjecture might very easily delude, but this 
infusoria of which it consists, have powers of repro- 
duction so remarkable, that in twenty days, a mil- 
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18 produced from a Bingk individuali and by 
oontuming the calculation at the normal rate, we 
ascertain that if they formed a mass equal to the 
chalk — ^which, however, they do not — a few numihw 
only, might have sufficed for their prc^agationr, and 
therefore the argument that their numbera prove the 
great age of our earth, entirely fails. 

Not intending to discuss seriatim, the geological 
supposed {noo& of the ^' earth's great antiquity, ''but 
only to hint at their inconclusiveness it is somewhat 
difficult to make a selection. We, however believe the 
preceding are generally esteemed to be the most 
striking arguments in support of that hypothesis; 
but with some, that derivable from a consideratioii 
of the'* distribution of species" in the strata is equally 
as strong, or perhaps stronger. In &ct we apprehend, 
that will be the battle ground, whereoui in its scien* 
tific bearings, the antiquity hypothesis will have to 
be fought. 

A prominent feature of that argument is supposed 
to be found in the position of certain fossils with 
reference to the climate where they are embedded, 
fossil animals (v^etables also) having been ex- 
humed in latitudes where, at the present and 
historic times, the climate precludes the possibility 
of their havirg existed. Tins might have proved a 
change of climate, if it could have been proved that 
their tombs are in the same districts as were occupied 
by them when living ; but the more probable con- 
clusion ia that they have been drafted to the places 
where di^overed. by floods. It would, however, be 
no proof of ^' great antiquity'' if it could be proved 
that a change of climate has taken place, because 
we are totally ignorant of the important physical 
changes that accompanied the deluge, amongst 
which may have been an alteration of the axis of 
revelation, and consequently climatorial differences 

B 
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and it is worthy of remark that the axial and tbe 
magnetic meridians are not coincident in the present 
order of things. That some very extraordinary altera- 
tions were then introduced, would be a reasonable 
conclusion, from a cousideration of the history of 
that event. 

Another feature of the argument from the " dis- 
tribution of species ** in the strata, is one that we 
would gladly avoid, on account of the difficulty to 
condense into a page, or two, the considerations it 
gives rise to, but we must not omit, because of the 
nndne importance geologists attach to it. 

By a careful examination of fossils, and a com- 
parison of them wit]i existing species, it is found 
that as we descend into the strata, new and appa- 
rently extinct forms make their appearance, those in 
the lower appearing to belong to races of animals 
different from those that had been discovered in the 
higher of the series. This has originated the geo- 
logical notion that our earth has been the arena of 
successive creations of animals (vegetables also) in 
a series, the races that constituted each of the several 
creations being destroyed and removed seriaHm before 
the introduction of the next.* And hence they 
deduce periods of vast duration. 

Nor is the apparent extinction of species any 
evidence of the *' antiquity ;'' inasmuch as species 
have become extinct in historic times, and the 
Scripture account of the deluge gives us a few 
hints, that intimate such a change in the general 
arrangement of nature, as perhaps indicate that 
many antediluvian species might be discontinued 
in the new world. And it is not even satisfactorily 
proTsdt j:hat species have become extinct to the ex- 
tent Alleged by geologists. However, the whole of 

* Some, howerer, think that the creations and extinctions 
were more gradual, but we must omit details. 
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the evidence deducible from the absence of species is 
NEGATIVE, and it is difficult toascertain how mach may 
be attributable to each of the several causes that might 
have effected the absence of certain species from the 
fossils. It is notorious that the footsteps of birds are 
found in strata belou? where themselves are first 
found; thus, according to the negative argument 
from fossils, their existence would be denied, which 
the marks of their claws contradicts. That man 
should be found fossilized, can scarcely be expected in 
the face of the sentence, "Unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn ;** and the general absence of mammals from the 
lower strata may be assigned to the buoyant cha- 
racter of their carcases, especially when decomposing. 
They might have floated about, for a considerable 
time becoming food' for carnivorous fishes, and the 
position of such fossils in the upper strata is corro- 
borative of such a view of the case. 

The abundance or scarcity of fossil species bears a 
certain relation to their degrees of destructibility. 
Shells, bones, and such like, abound, but the soft 
parts of animals ore comparatively very rare, and a 
similar remark may be applied to vegetable organ- 
isms, for some years ago Dr. Lindley proved by a 
direct experiment that coal consisted of the leadt 
destructible vegetable structures. He collected a 
great variety of specimens of plants, and kept them 
in an open tank, covered with water, for two years, 
and then examined the results. He had taken the 
precaution to have all (he species found in the coal, 
and also those species that had never been found in 
the coal, well. represented; and it was ascertained 
that the vegetation at the time of the '' coal " might 
have been similar to the present, notwithstanding the 
absence of dicotyledonous and other plants ; for if 
the "coal" is referable to antediluvian forests 
floated about by the waters of the deluge, and ulti- 
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mately collected together in hollows, the mere absence 
of certain plants is no proof that they were not in 
existence at that time, because this experiment shows 
that they wonld have all rotted away. 

Moreover, as a general rule, each species of ani- 
mals, (and similarly vegetables) has a certain geo- 
graphical boundary beyond the limits of which it 
does not extend. And therefore, if the present land 
was to be submerged beneath a flood, future discov- 
erers would find difierent species in different spots ; 
so likewise in the stata, species are I'estricted more 
or less to a limited district. For example, the 
" c'lalk" of Engand, and the ** chalk" of America, 
each contains fossils, but the '^ English cbalk'' has 
not five per cent of the American species, that is to 
say, a comparison of the American species with the 
English would appear to indicate, that when the 
"English chalk'' was deposited, nearly all the 
American species bad become extinct, and therefore, 
according to the geological rule, the American chalk 
onght to be assigned a much greater antiquity than 
%he English, but that would not do, and accordingly, 
a rule that only admits of partial application, nullifies 
itself. Furthermore, the conclusions of geologists 
respecting *^ extinct species'' are based chiefly upon 
a preponderance of aquatic animals, as compared 
widi existing species that have been noticed by 
naturalists ; but considering the great difficulties in 
the way of collecting marine animals, we might per- 
haps be justified in the expectation, that if the beds 
of the Atlantic or Pacific oceans were desicated, 
we should not only find nearly all the species 
supposed to be extinct, but {jerlii^s also, numerous 
others. 
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A retrospect of the preceding pages, will remind us 
that geology may be considered under two very 
different aspects — the one in reference, to its ascer- 
tained facts, the other the inferences that have been 
grafted upon those facts. We have also allnded 
briefly, and therefore very imperfectly, to the debat- 
able character of those- inferences. We have seen 
that the general reasonings of geotheologists (where- 
by they prepare the way for the adoption of thie 
** antiquity hypothesis") are very inconclusive ; and 
we have shown that, with the Bible in our hands, the 
^' antiquity hypothesis '' is quite inadmissible. The 
words dictated by the Holy Spirit in the passages we 
have cited are so precise, and the phrases so unmis- 
takable that there is no middle course; either Moses 
must be discredited, or the antiquity hypothesis ex- 
ploded. 

We exhort our readers not to be beguiled by the al- 
lurements of the fascinating hypothesis of a succession 
of creations and revolutions occupying an incalcula- 
ble period, a long vista of ages, receding to an 
almost indefinite antiquity ; hypotheses so consonant 
with the sympathies of fallen man, so flattering to 
human nature, so gratifying to our vanity, to suppose 
that the Deity should have been so long and ex- 
pended so much labour iuv the preparation of this 
world as a residence fit for the habitation of man. 
," Halt not," we entreat you, " between two opinions ;" 
if Moses is credible, follow him." It is only the 
rigid, inflexible adherence to Scripture injunctions 
that Satan dreads ; if he can forge a lie that, will 
simulate the truth, or substitute a counterfeit, he 
well knows that of perverted truths the effects are 
deadly. It therefore behoves every Christian to be 
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very carefal not to yield their vantage ground of 
Scripture to atheistical or deistical scepticisms be- 
neath the garb of science ; the antiquity dogma is 
but the advance guard of an almost overwhelming 
defection. It must not be permitted to even hint at 
an alteratioa of Scripture interpretation, or it will 
prove to be the pioneer preparing the way for Eth- 
nology, which is close in the rear, and will follow up 
and AUTHORITATIVELY EXACT, what geology dares not 
even to whisper. 

We have no fear for the Bible, *' no weapon that 
is formed against thee shall prosper,'' but we dread 
lest an age of indifference and darkness should be 
the penalty of our pusillanimity, and should greatly 
rejoice to see the unholy conuection of atheistical 
geology with Scripture dissolved, as completely as 
when Fhinehas with one thrust of a dart killed 
Zimri and Gozbi, and 



"The flague was stayed."* 



* Numbera xxv. 8. 



